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Lysiae Orationes XVI. Edited by E. S. Shuckburgh, M. A. Macmillan & 
Co., 1882. 

The orations comprised in this edition are those which are numbered 5, 7, g, 
10, 12, 13, 14, 16, 17, 19, 22, 23, 24, 28, 30, 32. The selection is probably as 
good a one as could have been made. It nearly coincides with that adopted 
by Frohberger in his school edition, which, however, Mr. Shuckburgh does not 
seem to have used or to have known. The text used is substantially that of 
Scheibe in the Teubner series ; but occasional variations from it are made, 
which are for the most part noted at the foot of the pages. The editor thus 
describes his own views in preparing the book : " My object in the commentary 
has been to bring before the student, as far as possible, the circumstances, 
social and historical, in which the speeches were delivered ; and at the same 
time to direct his attention to an accurate study of the language." Of these 
two purposes, it will probably be thought that the former has been most suc- 
cessfully accomplished. The editor has adopted an excellent method for 
enabling students to follow with interest the arguments of the speeches. An 
account of the circumstances under which each was delivered, so far as these 
can be ascertained, is placed before the notes in each case ; but in addition to 
this, throughout the speeches themselves at frequent intervals, the editor has 
inserted spirited summaries of the argument of the adjacent sections. Such 
historical or antiquarian information as is necessary for the understanding of 
allusions is supplied in the notes with succinctness and accuracy for the most 
part ; and there are five useful appendices, the most elaborate being on the 
usurpation of " The Thirty." On the whole and notwithstanding all the short- 
comings which have been noted, a few of which will now be referred to, this 
book may be cordially recommended to instructors as very much more useful 
than any edition with English commentary which has heretofore been accessible 
to American students. 

In the text itself, set up as it was from Scheibe's printed pages, the editor 
seems to have trusted too much to the diligence of the proof-reader ; for such 
words as 7re<S(^, aafiarog, airsTdAfir/as, rvyx&vei, occur not with extreme rarity. 
But the same scapegoat can hardly bear the blame of ' C. Scheiber in the 
Taubner series ' of the preface, or of the It which, on p. 8, Baiter has assumed, 
perhaps in emulation of the fp which Sauppe enjoys. Indeed, there are too 
many marks of hasty work in both text and notes. The citation made in the 
very first note is rendered unintelligible by the omission of a word. On p. 194, 
in a note on the /liroutoi, the writer tells us that they were " subject to military 
service, though they were not admitted to serve as hoplites"; and in confirma- 
tion of this we are referred to Xen. Vect. 2, 2. If that passage is examined, it 
will be seen that Xenophon expressly asserts, and at the same time deprecates, 
the liability of the fieroiKoi to serve as hoplites ; and Boeckh also, who is referred 
to in the same note, says that they served as hoplites, at first only among 
the garrison-soldiers, but at a later time in campaigns. The statement, also, 
that they "were liable for any offence against the various enactments concern- 
ing them to be sold as slaves," is not supported by the passage of Boeckh 
referred to, where we are told they incurred such liability only if they failed to 
pay the fieroUcov, and is denied by Hermann (p. 226 of the London edition, 
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1836, which is the one Mr. Shuckburgh has made use of ), who says that they 
" were sold as slaves only when they assumed the peculiar privileges of actual 
citizens, omitted to pay the tax, and, probably, if they neglected to choose a 
patron." The note on the SuurtjTal, on p. 222, is equally inaccurate. The 
question as to their number cannot be regarded as entirely settled as yet, but 
probably no one will be found to support Mr. Shuckburgh's statement that 
there were only forty, four being chosen annually by lot from each tribe. See 
on this matter Perrot Droit Public (VAthenes, p. 289 ff. The assertion, too, that 
" before the time of Demosthenes all civil suits were heard first before one of 
them," is much too broadly stated. Hermann, §145, goes fully as far as the 
authorities warrant, in saying that the system of employing arbitrators " freilich 
spater um der damit verknilpften geringeren Kosten und Gefahren willen eine 
solche Ausdehnung erhalten hatte, dass dieselben formlich als eine erste 
Instanz in den meisten Privatprocessen betrachtet werden durfen." On p. 303 
we have a strange interpretation of edonovv naiuov yeyovsvai ' they seemed to be 
of a somewhat inferior character.' The true explanation is quoted from Bremi 
(cf. Cobet, V. L. p. 158), that the phrase means 'worse-born, not true-bred 
Athenian,' but is deliberately rejected, and we are told that we must suppose 
" a phrase nanur yiyveadai equivalent to nana; ixuv, ' to be ill,' i. e. in beha- 
vior, reputation, etc." In Or. XII 31, where the orator says that Eratosthenes, 
though sent, as he asserted, by the Thirty to arrest Polemarchus, might easily 
have declared that he did not meet him or had not seen him, Tama yap ovt' e?.eyxov 
ovre paoavov elxev, gxjt€ p.ri& virb tov ex&po>v fiovTiofievov ol6v r' elvac ei-eXsyxdyvat, 
we are told, p. 237, to translate the last words 'did not involve or admit of 
refutation or examination by torture.' On p. 246 we read : " for the name of 
Aristocrates as a leader of the moderates we are indebted to Lysias, not Thu- 
cydides "; but in Thuc. VIII 89, 2, we find ' AptaTonpaTTjv tov 2,KeVA,iov mentioned 
along with Theramenes, and yet Thuc. VIII 90 is referred to in this very note. 
On p. 283 we are told to translate rdv narpbr trpbr fiqTpbg ircnnrov, ' his great- 
great-grandfather on his mother's side.' This error is due to the mistaken 
reference of avrov just before to the elder instead of to the younger Alcibiades. 
There is either some confusion in the passage of Isocrates referred to, or the 
grandfather as well as the father of Cleinias must have been named Alcibiades. 
See the table in Fennell's Pindar, Pyth. VII. ' 

But little space is left to speak of the grammatical notes. Reference is 
frequently made to Prof. Goodwin's books, and occasionally to the Greek syntax 
of Madvig and of Clyde. A considerable number of points have been marked for 
notice ; but they are chiefly faults of omission. As a single instance we may take 
Or. XII 89 (p. 55) noM$ pddiov r/yovfiai elvai imip mi vpelg eiracxere avrenrelv, r) 
virep dv ovtoi nenoir/Kaoiv ano?U)yr/rraaffai, where pqldtov — i) is passed without re- 
mark. And even when a note is given it is sometimes not as clear as could be 
desired. E.g. on XII 82, tI yap av nad&vrcr Slurp) tt)v al-lav elrjcav tov epyav 
SeSandTeq ; we have (p. 249), " ' will they have fully paid the penalty they de- 
serve ?' For this periphrasis for a perfect optative see Madv. §180 d. It refers 
to a future supposition as to things that would tlien be past." 

1 Mr. Fennell, it is true, gives Alcibiades as the name of the grandfather of Cleinias, leaving 
the father unnamed. But that in this family there is no improbability that the name of both 
was Alcibiades is shown by the fact that the Alcibiades of the speech was the son of the famous 
bearer of the same name. 
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Mr. Shuckburgh's opinion of Theramenes (p. 245) may be quoted to conclude 
this notice. " I think it is clear, from a careful review of our authorities, that 
Theramenes was an honest man. But he was a philosopher and a doctrinaire, 
and had a Socratic ideal of a perfect state which, both in the time of the Four 
Hundred and in that of the Thirty, he thought he saw his way to realise, but 
was quickly undeceived by the development of selfish aims in his colleagues. 
As, therefore, he sympathised neither with the prejudices of the Democrats, 
nor with the self-seeking of the Oligarchs, he came to be trusted by neither." 

C. D. Morris. 



Gorboduc, or Ferrex and Porrex ; a tragedy, by Thomas Norton and Thomas 
Sackville, A. D. 1561. Edited by L. Toulmin Smith. Heilbronn : Ver- 
lag von Gebr. Henninger. [Englische Sprach- und Literaturdenkmale 
des 16, 17 und 18 Jahrhunderts ; herausgegeben von Karl VollmOller, I.] 

This series, which an enterprising German publishing house has undertaken, 
and of which Gorboduc is the first number, will meet a real want of scholars, 
in England and America as well as in Germany. The series could also not 
have been better begun than with this piece, the first English Tragedy. To 
many it was not accessible in Dodsley's " Old Plays," and was unfortunately 
omitted in the last (1874) edition of that collection. The other editions are 
somewhat rare. Arber announced it in 1869 and subsequently, as among his 
forthcoming Reprints, but it did not appear. The edition now issued is not 
only handy and inexpensive, with clear type and on good paper, but has also 
an additional value for scholars in the full collations of the editions of 1565 
and 1590, appended at the foot of each page. The text itself is that of the 
(authorized) edition of 1570. The editor, Lucy Toulmin Smith, a contributor 
to the Anglia, and joint editor for the Early English Text Society of English 
Gilds, has also prefixed an English Introduction, and added explanatory notes, 
also in English. The work of editing seems to have been well and carefully 
done ; the collations and Introduction are especially good. The notes are in 
part less valuable. On the one hand explanations are given such as no English 
scholar, and in many cases no intelligent reader of English literature needs, 
and on the other, interesting questions of grammar, phonology, etc., are only 
slightly touched upon or omitted altogether. Where is the need, for instance, 
in an edition intended to supply to scholars the materials for a critical text of 
the oldest English tragedy, of explanations like these : reck, to heed, to care 
for (390), marches, borders (414), avowed, a-vowed, promised on oath (574), guer- 
don, reward, recompense (1437), »'» fine, in the end, at last (1539), want, lack 
(1715)? There aresurely enough interesting forms of speech inviting discussion, 
and questions of all sorts connected with this play, to make us regret such a 
waste of valuable space. 

L. 465 to reue me halfe the kingdom*, the editor is hardly correct in saying : 
" reue me, the preposition is suppressed, compare 1. 5 1 3 to reauefrom me my native 
right." It is the new use with the preposition that is ' suppressing ' the time- 
honored dative of interest, cf. 809 To reaue me and my sonnes the hatefull breath. 
1601, courage is said to have been ' brought in by Chaucer.' No doubt he helped 
bring it into vogue, but he did not introduce it. The word occurs in Early 



